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CALM BEFORE THE STORM 


WEEK after Hitler’s sanguinary purge of 

his party and the shooting of many impor- 
tant non-Nazis suspected of plotting against the 
régime, the Third Reich appears to have regained 
an outward calmness. Hitler has gone to his 
country house in Bavaria, no Cabinet meetings 
are to be held during July and the Storm Troops, 
now on leave, have been forbidden to hold assem- 
blies even in civilian clothes. The reign of terror 
has been officially terminated and “legalized” by 
a Cabinet decree promulgated on July 3, which 
stated that “measures executed for the purpose 
of crushing the traitorous attacks of June 30 and 
July 1 and 2 against the state and the nation are 
hereby legalized as in self-defense of the state.” 
On July 10 the Nazi Reichstag was summoned 
to meet July 13 to hear—and approve—Hitler’s 
account of recent events. 


Under the surface, the struggle for power with- 
in the party continues, while fear, disillusionment 
and uncertainty have gripped Nazis and non- 
Nazis alike. Vice-Chancellor von Papen, saved 
for the moment by the intervention of President 
von Hindenburg, can hardly continue in office. 
It is reported that his place may be taken even- 
tually by Rudolf Hess, Hitler’s assistant and 
alter ego in party matters. The appointment of 
Hess would constitute a minor setback for Gen- 
eral Goering, also an aspirant for the vice-chan- 
cellorship, who aided Hitler in the Berlin shoot- 
ings. Goering has nevertheless emerged from the 
so-called “Roehm rebellion” with augmented pow- 


er, and has apparently now eclipsed his rival, 
Goebbels. 


More important than personal politics, which 
in Nazi Germany have replaced struggles be- 
tween parties, is the question of the future of the 
Storm Troops. The new chief of staff of that 
body, Victor Lutze, will not be a member of the 
Reich Cabinet as was his predecessor, the late 


Captain Roehm. On July 9 it was announced 
that the Storm Troops are to be reduced in num- 
bers from 2,500,000 to 800,000 picked party 
members and converted into a disarmed “political 
army,” the main function of which will be non- 
military. Thus National Socialism as a mass 
movement, whose power rested on the Storm 
Troops, is now apparently being transformed into 
a small, cohesive party. In Russia and Italy the 
revolutionary parties which seized power did not 
represent mass movements. Can Hitler reverse 
himself and successfully reconsolidate his control 
of party and state after a year and a half during 
which the Storm Troopers have virtually ruled 
the Reich? A radical reduction of the brown 
army implies that Hitler will become more de- 
pendent on the will of the Reichswehr, which 
for the present is opposed to foreign and domestic 
political adventures. 


The moderating influence of the Reichswehr 
seems apparent in the speech delivered by Rudolf 
Hess in Kénigsberg on July 8 and broadcast 
throughout the Reich, although this speech may 
also be designed to divert German attention from 
the recent executions. Declaring that Hitler by his 
own swift and courageous action had saved the 
whole German people from terrible disaster, Hess 
appealed to the French people and war veterans 
for cooperation to prevent a new war. Instead 
of the usual Nazi glorification of force, he spoke 
of the horrors of modern warfare, but warned 
the world that if Germany were invaded “it 
would fight as bravely as any people ever fought 
for freedom.” The sudden extension of an olive 
branch to France was the more surprising in 
view of reiterated charges in the Nazi press that 
France had been conspiring with the dead traitors 
against Hitler. 


The German scene continues to give an impres- 
sion of almost chaotic desperation. Confronted by 


party, religious and international difficulties, the 
country also faces a critical economic situation. 
Already there are reports of an increasing food 
shortage and, due to drought, the 1934 harvest 
will probably prove inadequate for internal Ger- 
man needs. Dr. Schmitt, Reich Minister of Eco- 
nomics, who is reported to have had a nervous 
breakdown, has been empowered to put into im- 
mediate effect any measures needed to ameliorate 
economic conditions. This may be a belated rec- 
ognition of the fact that in the long run bread is 
more important than circuses. The end in Ger- 
many is unpredictable, but the myth of a united 
Reich ruled by Nazi super-men seems shat- 
tered beyond repair. 
MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER. 


A New Cabinet in Japan 


The threat of a political deadlock in Japan was 
averted when Admiral Okada, a moderate, suc- 
ceeded in forming a non-party government on 
July 7. As is so often the case in Japanese poli- 
tics, the fall of the previous Cabinet, headed by 
Viscount Saito, was brought about on a relatively 
minor issue—a financial scandal which did not 
directly affect the government. The underlying 
cause, however, seems to have been the desire of 
the younger officers for a leader who would ag- 
gressively press the case for Japanese parity at 
the 1935 conference. Known as a liberal among 
the navy group, Admiral Okada was one of the 
few men acceptable to both the ultra-nationalists 
and the civilian elements. While in selecting his 
cabinet the Admiral consciously sought to per- 
petuate the balance of power set up by his pre- 
decessor, he encountered unexpected opposition 
from the party which holds a majority of seats 
in the Diet—the Seiyukai. An open break result- 
ed, and it is expected that a new general election 
will be called for January or February in which 
the government will throw its support to the Min- 
seito party, thus assuring the latter’s return to 
power. 

Apart from the absence of Seiyukai members, 
the Okada Cabinet differs but slightly in character 
from that which it succeeds, and no change in 
policy is expected. In a statement given to the 
press on July 9 Koki Hirota, who was retained 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs, declared his in- 
tention of following the “policy of international 
cooperation defined by the Saito Cabinet’s five- 
Minister deliberations,” and asserted that in view 
of “the world’s tendency to increase armaments 

. Japan must give the world guidance in es- 


tablishing peace.” MAXWELL S. STEWART. 


Page Two 


Uneasy Peace in Arabia 

The conclusion of a truce between Ibn Sa’ud 
and the Imam of Yemen on May 13, reported by 
the Western press in June, has brought uneasy 
peace to Southwestern Arabia after a six weeks’ 
war in April and May. The recent capitulation 
of Yemen to invading armies of Ibn Sa’ud, ruler 
of three-quarters of the Arabian peninsula, indi- 
cated that forces released by the sudden collapse 
of the Ottoman Empire are still seeking their 
proper level in that part of the Arabic-speaking 
world which has been exempted from the League 
mandate system. One after another, aspirants to 
leadership in Arabia have tested their strength 
and suffered defeat. Today the Imam of Yemen, 
the last Arab ruler who was in any sense a 
worthy rival of Ibn Sa’ud, has been forced to 
withdraw territorial claims disputed by the puri- 
tan Wahabi king, and has left the latter in a 
position of undisputed predominance in the 
peninsula. 

The invasion of Yemen came as a climax to 
eight years of rivalry between Ibn Sa’ud and the 
Imam for possession of .Asir, a region which 
separates Yemen from the Hedjaz and was the 
first to be eliminated in the general contest for 
leadership in Arabia. The sudden collapse of the 
Yemenite troops occasioned surprise, as_ the 
Imam had been famous for his success in dealing 
with Turkish divisions. He enjoyed considerable 
prestige, moreover, because ordinarily he had ne- 
gotiated treaties with foreign powers only on his 
own terms. The Imam had repeatedly refused 
treaties offered by the British, who wished him 
to evacuate disputed territory on the Yemen-Aden 
frontier, and instead had concluded favorable 
agreements with Great Britain’s rivals—lItaly and 
the Soviet Union. He did not succumb to British 
persuasions until February 1934, when he finally 
signed a treaty and withdrew his territorial 
claims on the south in anticipation of war with 
Ibn Sa’ud on the north. 

The Imam’s sacrifice to the British and his 
capitulation to Ibn Sa’ud constitute a serious blow 
to Yemen’s prestige. The Imam has agreed to 
evacuate territories occupied last fall by Yemen- 
ite troops, to release hostages and to surrender 
certain members of the former ruling family of 
Asir, who have used Yemenite territory as a base 
for intrigues against Ibn Sa’ud. 


ELIZABETH P. MACCALLUM. 
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